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morality, but who lacks the touch and balance of facts about the everyday 
life of the people. The "boss" is the only one who makes it his business to 
know what is necessary to supply the community needs which are brought 
home to him. He has been the only one who has had a comprehensive citizen 
program. To the Tweed and other "graft" organizations New York owes 
much that is best in the development of municipal life. It has been under the 
rule of "the organization" that Philadelphia has developed practically all that 
may be considered the product of a well-considered constructive program. . . . 
"The boss" has made citizenship his business. With the reformer, citizenship 
has been only an emotion [pp. 443-44]. 

But the author is optimistic. He sees an awakening of the civic 
body, and his plea for political innovations is confined largely to the 
budget, balance sheet, operation accounting, efficiency reports, and 
similar reforms, with which the actual value of public service may be 
accurately determined. He wants to place these into the hands of an 
aroused citizenship to the end that their efforts be both intelligent and 
effective. 

The volume is remarkable for its historical perspective, its keen 
analysis, its utter freedom from cant and dogma, and the sanity and 
common-sense which characterize it throughout. It is the work neither 
of a "standpatter" nor of an emotional reformer, but of a thinker. 
While the statements of fact contain occasional errors, there are few 
conclusions which one can oppose with scientific evidence. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that the bibliography, which is given considerable 
prominence in the volume, is several years out of date. For instance, 
in the list of select constitutional treatises (p. xxviii) is to be found the 
second edition of Black's Constitutional Law instead of the third edition, 
and the three most recent treatises on this subject, those by Willoughby, 
Watson, and Hall, are not even mentioned. Similar omissions are to 
be found in other sections of the bibliography. 

Arnold Bennett Hall 
University of Wisconsin 



Privileges and Immunities of Citizens of the United States. By 

Arnold Johnson Lien. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1913. Pp. 94. $0.75. 

This is a short monograph tracing the development and meaning 

of privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States from the 

beginning of our government to its more definite meaning as determined 

by the recent decisions of the federal courts. The first part deals with 
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the salient features of our constitutional system, with special emphasis 
upon the dual aspects of our government which make possible both a state 
and national citizenship. The second part deals with judicial decisions 
before the Fourteenth Amendment, the debates in Congress over the 
meaning of that amendment, and the judicial decisions following it, 
with a chapter devoted to the minority view of the federal courts. 
Apparently all the decisions of the federal Supreme Court touching on 
the subject have been examined by the author, and the discussion is 
developed in an effective manner. The writer finds that the develop- 
ment of this subject by the Supreme Court has been consistent and 
logical and that the principle of the original decisions of the court, 
which was refined and enunciated in the dictum of the Slaughter-House 
Cases, has received definite form in the case of Twining v. New Jersey. 
He states the principle as follows: 

The court has concluded that the privileges and immunities which are 
peculiar to citizens of the United States are those which arise from the powers 
conferred upon the national government, which are completely protected by 
that government, and which are enjoyed by the individual because he is a 
citizen. No final enumeration of these privileges and immunities has ever 
been made, nor can one ever be made under a living constitution like that of 
the United States [p. 80]. 

It is difficult, however, to reconcile the writer's position with the 
distinct approval which he gives to the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Harlan in the Civil Rights Case (p. 71). The appendix contains several 
tables of cases on subjects pertinent to the monograph and a few select 
references. 

Arnold Bennett Hall 

University of Wisconsin 



Indian Slavery in Colonial Times Within the Present Limits of the 

United States. By Almon Wheeler Lauber. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. 352. $3.00 net. 

This volume contains the results of what appears to be a thorough 

investigation of Indian slavery as practiced by the English, although 

the first three chapters describe Indian slavery among the Indians 

themselves, the Spaniards, and the French. The work treats of the 

processes of enslavement, the methods of employment, the treatment 

of the slaves, and the final decline of the institution. The volume is 

interesting, not only as dealing with a neglected phase of our early 



